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Egyptian-Mesopotarnian zone; sheep and
cattle were perhaps domesticated originally in
central or southwestern Asia. Agriculture and
pastoral life spread from these two centers.
Hence the sequences of culture stages were the
reverse in central Europe (agriculture-pastur-
age) and central Asia (pasturage-agriculture).

Several short-cuts to history have been pro-
posed in broad schemes which attempt to sum-
marize the relations of similar customs. Most
important of these are the Pan-Egyptian
school in England, the culture-horizon school
of Germany-Austria, and the ultra-historical
school in America. None of these schemes is
wholly satisfactory.

The Pan-Egyptian school (of Elliot Smith
and Perry) contend that much that passes for
primitive culture is neither primitive nor an-
cient, but is the debris of archaic Egyptian
civilization as diffused after the Sixth Dynasty.
They maintain that from the Egyptian center
there spread an early civilization involving
sun-worship, erection of huge stone monu-
ments, murnmification of the dead, etc., car-
ried by the 'Children of the Sun' coasting the
seas in pursuit of lifegiving substances, such
as gold and pearls. These customs reached
all quarters of the globe although they subse-
quently degenerated or disappeared hi many
of the intervening regions.

In contrast the German-Austrian culture-
horizon school (Graebner, Schmidt, Koppers)
Vropounds a polygenetic scheme, in which
several primary cultures above the hunting
level developed independently and diffused on
a wide scale, as, a horticultural civilization;
an industrial hunting stage; and a pastoral
culture. Relatively pure examples of these
may be seen respectively in the Melanesians,
Australian natives, and tie Hebrews of Biblical
times. The primeval hunting stage that pre-
ceded these is represented by various pygmy
peoples.

The third historical scheme (Wissler, Kroe-
ber) differs entirely from the preceding in its
modesty. It maintains that higher civiliza-
tions can be traced in origin to relatively few
jpoints, from which they spread piecemeal over
wide areas. Such foci of development were
ancient Egypt and Mesopotamia, the Mediter-
ranean lands, northern India, China, and Mid-
dle America. The scheme is undoubtedly valid
in large part, but it gives too great a weight
to the influence of these foci. To assume for
example, that clan systems as far away as the
Great Lakes and Georgia were derived from
Middle America, ignores the formidable evi-
dence brought forward to prove the several
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independent origins of these clan systems, and
ignores the awkward fact that clans are wholly
unknown in Middle America.
On the other hand, ethnologists have made
considerable progress in unravelling the history
of native life, especially in North America.
Thus, Southwest United States several thou-
sand years ago, contained a nomadic popula-
tion alone which was distributed from Nevada
to Texas. Subsequently there appeared pot-
tery, agriculture, and the building of small
stone houses over a somewhat lesser area.
Large pueblos of two types made their appear-
ance about A.D. 1000 centering respectively in
Northern New Mexico and Southern Arizona
The population then shifted to the upper Rio
Grande where it was found by the Spanish
explorers.
Thus as against general formulations the
majority of American ethnologists, at least,
are little concerned with historical reconstruc-
tion. Their attention is directed to the more
fundamental problem: What are the factors
that produce the mental patterns of the vari-
ous groups of mankind? Substantial progress
has been made in establishing certain concepts
as of general application. A few of these are:
the culture area and its problems, technological
determinants, the culture complex, the tribal
pattern, convergent evolution, and secondary
association.
The culture area concept describes the fact
that broad geographic areas are each char-
acterized by a distinctive culture common to
all the tribes within its bounds. The whole
globe has been divided by ethnologists into a
relatively small number of culture areas 01
distinctive types of life. For instance, about
fifteen such areas are usually recognized as
covering the two Americas. The limits reached
by a particular culture area are fixed in part
by geography, in part by historical and social
factors. It is noteworthy that each culture
area has specialized on one type of food pro-
duction; as seed gathering, herding reindeer,
cultivating corn, etc. This indicates that na-
ture provides the materials; man decides what
use will be made of them. Further, a tribe
entering an area almost always loses its original
culture and adopts the culture complex of its
new neighbors. So that we find the same cul-
ture shared by contiguous tribes although they
may speak quite unintelligible languages.
Social and historical factors are even more
important in establishing the existence and
limits of culture areas. A new fundamental
economic technique, such as agriculture, may
spread into neighboring culture areas where